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For ** The Friend.” 
Grahame’s Colonial History. 


(Continued from page 243.) 


THE QUAKER APOSTATES, 


Our historian is decidedly a man-of-war 
writer. He takes sides with that party which 
is destined to wax weaker and weaker, in the 
progress of time, and determinately sets his 
face against that comparatively small, but 
growing party, which is to attain the ascend- 
ant, in the day when swords shall be beaten 
into ploughshares and spears into pruning- 
hooks. . In other words, he appertains to ¢he 
school of the Pilgrim stock, whose religiously 
pugnacious principles were so well hit off in 
that piece of poetical pleasantry, by Allen C. 
Spooner, which constituted part of the enter- 
tainment, at the last Boston Anniversary of 
the landing at Plymouth rock. 


“T mused upon the pilgrim flock, 
Whose it was to land 
Upon almost the only rock 
Among the Plymouth sand. 


In my mind’s eye I saw them leave 
Their weather-beaten bark— 
Before ie the wintry wilds, 
Behind, rolled ocean dark. 


Alone that little handful stood, 

While savage foes lurked nigh; 

Their creed and watchword, ‘ Trust in God 
And keep your powder dry.’ ” 


He had no fellow-feeling with the Quaker’s 
trust, without the powder prop. It seemed to 
him a childish absurdity—the empty dream of 
an over-heated imagination—the theory of a 
good-natured visionary, incapable of being re- 
duced to practice. He could see nothing in 
the history of Pennsylvania to change his opin- 
ion, or rather, to weaken his prejudice, but 
much to confirm it. The Quakers themselves 
confirmed it forhim. They tried the plan, and 
it failed. The peace:principle would not work. 
They. became convinced of that themselves. 
They changed their conduct, though they kept 
their creed. In the book, they were the same 
they had ever been—in the world, pretty much 
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like other people. Pride of opinion would not | kind, things which had lain concealed among 
suffer the unbending and uncandid Quaker to| the mysteries of creation, from the foundation 
confess that he had attempted to square himself|of the world; the very record of which, is 


by a fallacy. But war really threatened.—jamong those precious things which men will 


he danger of it became imminent. ~ It was no 
longer a remote and harmless abstraction, to 
speculate upon in the closet or denounce from 
the gallery.—It had come nigh unto them, even 
to the very door.—Property, nay, life was at 
stake.—'The simple trust in God was not adapt- 
ed to the serious circumstances of the case. It 
was good enough, and all sufficient, while Peace 
was singing her syren song; but when horrid 
war drew on apace, gunpowder was found to 
absorb a share of the godly, yet prudent Qua- 
ker’s faith. That was a bad business. It was 
apostacy combined with hypocrisy—a very 
loathsome mixture. How it happened, that 
after so violent and corrupting an abandonment 
of principle, any virtue survived, in the Quaker 
@mposition, has not been explained by Gra- 
hame. A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump. But here was a great bulk of leaven. 
Yet he still finds noble virtues surviving the 
catastrophe. He isa notable hand at discover- 
ing contrarieties. Incompatibilities offer no 
obstruction to the course of his narrative. 
When Satan fell from purity, and heavenly 
harmony, he became altogether corrupt. 
When the Quaker turned hypocrite, and fell 
from his integrity, he was, on the whole, rather 
improved : for—although he would not confess 
it—he had advanced in knowledge, and acted 
with better sense than before. In short, he 
had become a more creditable citizen—saving 
his little foible of hypocrisy. To common 
folks, there would seem to be something allied 
to contradiction, on the face of this representa- 
tion—something which we know not how to 
reconcile with our experience of the men that 
walk this modern world. The noble virtues, 
in the present refined condition of society, re- 
fuse to dwell in the bosom of the hypocrite. 
True nobility must, now-a-days, have true 
honesty for her consort. Is it possible that 
Grahame could, by any chance, have commit- 
ted a mistake about this thing? He was not 
always infallible, as we have seen; and the 
sight of a Quaker, as we have. noticed, did, at 
times, set his optics asquint. At such mo- 
ments, he did not see things in their right 
places, nor of their right colour and shape. 
The benevolent Penn, looked to him, some- 
times, like an abettor of cruelty ; and the loving 
Quakers of primitive Pennsylvania, like unto 
bloody tyrants. It is difficult, in all cases, to 
account for optical illusions; but we know, 
that not unfrequently they arise from some 
hidden infirmity of the deluded one. In this 
case, however, he had the help of another 
man’s eyes—eyes which had seen, and a pen 
which had recorded, for the benefit of all man- 





not willingly pérmit to perish. And the man 
who had wrought that good work for his kind, 
had lived among the Quakers of Pennsylvania, 
associated with them familiarly, laboured with 
them in legislation and in the performance of 
deeds of benevolence and charity. He had 
n with his own sharp-seeing eyes, heard 
with his own ears, and placed upon record, for 
the information of all who, in afler times, might 
read his ingenious compositions, very many 
curious things which purported to be about the 
Quakers. ‘To have for one’s voucher, one of 
the most distinguished men of America—nay, 
of the age—does not every day fall to the lot 
of an author; and, when it does, may we not 
excuse him, if he build with some confidence, 
his own monument on such a foundation? And 
this distinguished man, with as much gravity 
as one would expect from a practised jester, 
assures us, that in the time of the French war, 
the Quakers gave up their testimony, in the 
remarkable proportion of twenty-one to one,— 
that the adherents to the passive pee 
formed but the twenty-second part of the 
oy: 

hey have a notion in Trefand, that the 
Scotch cannot understand a joke. They are 
certainly a sober-minded people, and none the 
worse for that, even should they be inexpert in 
detecting a pleasantry. It might be rather 
presuming, however, to lay such a charge at 
the door of a whole nation. But whether na- 
tional or personal, Grahame did seem to labour, 
in some degree, under the disability ascribed to 
his countrymen, or—upon this occasion at least 
—under a worse infirmity. It will- probably 
do no harm to consider him a little thick-head- 
ed this time, and it will save the disagreeable 
alternative of again impugning his motives. 

The precision of Dr. Franklin’s estimate is 
remarkable—just twenty-one twenty-seconds 
of the Peace-makers turned Belligerents! It 
was a phenomenon worthy the notice of a po- 
litician and philosopher ; and he tells us exact- 
ly how he got at it. But, before we hear how 
it was, suppose we observe the serious manner 
in which Grahame introduces the matter. 

It was the period of the French war. The 
governor, “assisted by the powerful pen of 
Franklin, who heartily espoused his views, 
urged the people to take arms and form them- 
selves into regiments for the defence and secu- 
rity of their country. Several of the Quakers 
themselves openly asserted the lawfulness of 
defensive war; and when, in compliance with 
the governor’s recommendations, the project of 
forming provincial regiments and purchasing 
artillery was discussed in various commercial 
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societies of the inhabitants, a considerable num- 
ber of the Quaker members of these societies 
absented themselves from the debate, and pri- 
vately encouraged their less scrupulous asso- 
ciates to apply the common funds to the support 
of a provincial armament. I estimated the 
proportion of Quakers sincerely against de- 
Jence as one to twenty-one only,” says Dr. 
Franklin. “It was the opinion of Franklin, 
that the American Quakers in general were 
deterred from openly sanctioning defensive war 
only by a punctilious hesitation to renounce 
opinions that had been published by the found- 
ers of Quakerism. In the writings of various 
American Quakers it is acknowledged that the 
majority of their Society were desirous of avoid- 
ing all discussion of this subject, and willing, 
under colour of taxation for municipal pur- 
poses, to contribute to the support of a military 
establishment.” 

It is a pity that Grahame did not give us 
the names of some of the various American 
Quakers that made this comprehensive acknow- 
ledgment. Whoever they were, if they ever 
existed, they most assuredly affirmed the thing 
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their voting for such a measure might embroil | tunity is offered for men of corrupt minds, to 
them with their elders and Friends : being thus | sow the evil seeds of loose principles, perhaps 
secure of a majority, 1 went up and alter ato the calling in question the great truths of 
little hesitation, agreed to a delay of another | religion, contained in the Holy Scriptures, and 
hour. This Mr. Morris allowed to be extreme- | thereby striking at the foundation of godliness 
ly fair. Not one of his opposing friends ap- | and holy living ; the evil effects of which, we 
peared, at which he expressed great surprise ;| pray all that are concerned may lay to heart 
and at the expiration of the hour, we carried |in time; and, in order that those who are un- 
the resolution eight to one: and as of the 22 /happily taken in those snares, or engaged in 
Quakers, 8 were ready to vote with us, and such dangerous conversation, may be induced 
13 by their absence manifested that they were | to break off before it is too late, it is our desire 
not inclined to oppose the measure, | afterwards | that the elders and more considerate, show a 
estimated the proportion of Quakers sincerely | disposition to admit them at times in their com- 
against defence as 1 to 21 only.” What does | pany, and treat them with freedom and kind. 
the reader think of this estimate, and of the|ness; which will very much make way for 
scrupulous Quakers who absented themselves | advice or counsel they may give them, in rela- 
from the ** Commercial Societies,” into which tion to their conduct; but if, after all our 
Grahame amplifies the Doctor’s fire company ? | Christian endeavours, there appear no fruits of 
Was the Doctor in jest or in earnest?) Whe-|amendment of what is amiss, then, at last, to 
ther in joke or in earnest, he considerately up-| proceed to a regular discharge of our duty, by 
sets this wonderful piece of calculation, before | dealing with them according to the gospel 
he has done with the matter. Read his wind-| order.” 

ing up: * The Quakers, have, of late years,; When we consider the disbelief of Doctor 
been gradually declining the public service in| Franklin in the divine revelation of the gospel 








that was not, as we may fairly infer from Dr. rather to quit their power than their principle.” 
Franklin himself. But, to the Doctor’s caleu-| A goodly portion of the twenty-one twenty- 
lation, and how it was made ; thereby hangs a seconds must, somehow, have got calculated 
tale. ‘Many pamphlets,” says he, “ pro and back again into the non-defensive principle, to 
con were published on the subject, and some account for this movement, 

by good Quakers, in favour of defence ; which | 


the assembly and in the magistracy, choosing | —the prominent part he was then performing 


in Philadelphia, and his indefatigable activity 
in the formation and direction of Jiterary and 
other associations, with which members of the 
Society of Friends were frequently connected, 
we may well suppose, the fathers of the church 


Perhaps the reader may feel intereste@| might feel anxious for the religious welfare of © 


I believe convinced most of their young peo-;enough in these sorry Quaker firemen, to be| the weaklings of the flock. 


ple. A transaction in our fire company gave) willing to learn whata narrow risk they really 
me some insight into their prevailing senti- did run of getting embroiled with those elders 
ments. It had been proposed that we should and Friends of whom they seemed to stand in 
encourage the scheme for building a battery some small awe. An epistle addressed by the 
by laying out the present stock, then about Yearly, to the subordinate meetings, in 1746, 
£60, in tickets of the lottery, [by the profits of| will make him acquainted with the precarious 
which the battery was to be constructed.]_ By position of those skulking gentlemen. 
our rules no money could be disposed of tillthe| “ As it hath pleased the Lord, by the break- 
next meeting after the proposal. The com-|ing forth of the glorious light of the gospel, 
pany consisted of thirty members, of which and the shedding abroad of his Holy Spirit, to 
twenty-two were Quakers, and eight only of gather us to bea people, and to unite us in 
other persuasions, We eight punctually at- love, not only one to another, but to the whole 
tended the meeting; but though we thought creation of God, by subjecting us to the gov- 
that some of the Quakers would join us, we ernment of his Son—the Prince of Peace—it 
were by no means sure of a majority. Only) behoveth us to show our obetlience to his ex- 
one Quaker, Mr. James Morris, appeared to) ample and precepts, who hath commanded us 
oppose the measure. He expressed much sor-|to love our enemies, and to do good even to 
row that it had ever been proposed, as he said| them that hate us :—‘Therefore, we entreat all, 
Friends were all against it, and it would create | who profess themselves members of our Socie- 
such discord as might break up the company. |ty, to be faithful to that ancient testimony 
We told him we saw no reason for that; we} borne by us, ever since we were a people, 
were the minority, and if Friends were against! against bearing of arms and fighting ; that by 
the measure, and outvoted us, we must anda conduct agreeable to our profession, we may 
should, agreeable to the usage of all societies, | demonstrate ourselves to be real followers of 
submit. When the hour for business arrived,|the Messiah—the peaceable Saviour—of the 
it was moved to put this to the vote: he allow-| increase of whose government and peace there 
ed we might do it by the rules, but as he could | shall be no end,” : 
assure us that a number of members intended! Thus far for the general testimony ; what 
to be present for the purpose of opposing it, | follows more especially fits the case of the fire- 
it would be but candid to allow a little time for} men :—*“ We think it necessary to renew our 
their appearing. 
this, a waiter came to tell me, two gentlemen | riper age, to avoid the keeping much company, 
below desired to speak with me: 1 went down|and resorting to taverns and ale-houses, (when 
and found there two of our Quaker members. | their necessary business does not call them,) 
They told me there were eight of them assem-/as great inconveniences attend this practice, 
bled at a tavern just by ; that they were deter- | not only by subjecting yourselves to the temp- 
mined to come and vote with us if there should | tation of drinking to excess, (the prevalent and 
be occasion, which they hoped would not be| dismal effects of which, in many who have long 
the case, and desired we would not call for|made profession of the Truth, with deep con- 
their assistance, if we could do without it ; as|cern we see and lament,) but hereby an oppor- 
























While we were disputing|advice, not only to the young, but those of 


Let us hear the united voice of the Society 
once more, upon the subject of war, at the pe- 
riod now under consideration. The following 
minute was adopted by the Yearly Meeting of 
Philadelphia, in 1744 :—* A copy of a minute 
of the last Yearly Meeting in London, against 
persons professing with us carrying of guns 
for defending their ships, persons; and goods ; 
and being concerned in privateering, or as 
owners of ships going with letters of mark ; 
and for dealing with and disowning of such as 
cannot be reclaimed ; was read in this meeting, 
and this meeting directed copies thereof to be 
sent to the several Quarterly Meetings, with 
the extracts ;—to be observed by the several 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, within the 
verge of this meeting; and also to signify to 
them, the unanimous sense of this meeting, 
that all professing with us be cautioned and 
earnestly admonished agaiggt purchasing of 
prize goods—knowing them" be such—as a 
practice altogether inconsistent with our prin- 
ciples.” 

It will be observed that Franklin’s project 
involved the violation of two testimonies of the 
Quakers—one against war—the other against 
lotteries. Upon both subjects, the Society had 
but recently spoken unequivocally. In 1735, 
only nine years before, in reply to an inquiry 
relative to lotteries made by Chester Quarterly 
Meeting, the Yearly Meeting adopted a minute 
declaring its “ opinion, that Friends should be 
careful not to engage in any thing of that 
kind.” 

Yet the Doctor’s calculation would make it 
appear, that in nine years’ time, but one mem- 
ber in twenty-two remained of that mind. 

Which was best entitled to represent the 
opinions of the Society of Friends, Doctor 
Franklin, the Union Fire Company, or the 
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Yearly Meeting, it is now left to the reader to ;are required to feed a single sheep. ‘The ob-|The soil and climate are remarkably adapted 


decide. 


——_ 


|ject of the government in fixing the minimum | 
|price so high was to check the rash and pre- 


Norr.—The only remaining topic, intended to be | yailing speculation in this investment; although | 


examined, is the incorrect account, given by Grahame, | it, in fact, 


of the conduct of Friends during the Revolutionary 
war. Asa series of interesting papers are in course | 


went into operation some time after 


| . nT 
|that speculation had ceased by the effect of its 


of publication in “ The Friend” relating to that period, |own reaction. 


the writer prefers postponing his remarks on that sub- 
ject for the present. 
(To be continued.) 


a 


Australian Statistics, 


The rapidity with which many of the towns 
and cities in the United States have increased, 
as well as the remarkable growth of the entire | 
country in population and commerce, and all | 
the other elements of national prosperity and | 
power, are ofien quoted with astonishment and 
referred to with patriotic satisfaction. The 
following facts, collected from an article on 
Australia, in the “ United Service Magazine,” 
for August last, furnish a parallel instance of 
rapid growth and increase to those of the Uni- 
ted States ; and, when all the circumstances of 
geographical position, political condition, &c., 
are considered, it will, perhaps, be allowed that 
the growth of Australia is the most astonishing 
of the two. 

In January, 1788, the first expedition from 
England to Australia arrived at Botany Bay. 
It was under the direction of Capt. Phillip, and 
consisted of six transports, having on board 
564 male and 192 female convicts, together 
with the necessary complement of soldiers and 
a few of their wives and children. These peo- 
ple erected slab huts on the cleared spaces of 
the barren forest at Sydney Cove, in Port 
Jackson. On this spot there is now a city of 
more than 30,000 inhabitants. In the month 
of May, 1788, the live stock of the colony con- 
sisted of 29 sheep, 7 horses, 7 horned cattle, 
and 74 pigs; in 1843 there were in the colo- 
ny 5,055,337 sheep, 62,017 horses, 1,017,316 
horned cattle, and 57,767 pigs. The wool 
exported amounted to 12,704,899 lbs., and it 
was valued at 685,6471. sterling. 

The wool exported in 1834 was 2,246,933 
Ibs. ; value 213,628. : in 1838 was 5,749,376 
Ibs. ; value, 405,9772. 

Australia ceased to be a penal colony in 
1846. 

The imports have been as follows: 


In 1830 they amounted to £420,480 
1833 434,220 
1840 3,014,189 
1842 1,455,059 


A very inordinate, and, in the end, ruinous 
spirit of speculation, appears to have possessed 
the people of Australia in 1840, from the effects 
of which the colony has scarcely yet recovered. 


It was this wild excess which caused the sales | 


of the government lands, which in 1835 
amounted to 80,785/., to amount to 316,6261. 
in 1840 ; they fell to 90,3882. in 1841, and in 
1843 were only 11,2971. 

Another cause, however, no doubt contribu- 
ted very considerably to this great diminution 
of sales. ‘This was the raising the minimum 
price of the government lands in 1843 from 
12s. per acre to 20s. This is certainly an ex- 
orbitant price for fern land, of which three acres 






















We know not upon what principle the British | 


Government regulates the expenses of the colo- | attempted with success. 


nial civil list, but there is an apparent dispro- | 
portion which we cannot reconcile. For in-| 


lia (the then population being 130,000, of | 
which 25,000 were convicts) was fixed at. 
81,6001, per annum; whilst that of Canada, 
with a population of 3,000,000, is only 75,0002. 
The population of Australia was in 1843 165,- 
541, being an increase of 34 per cent. over 
that of 1842, ‘The number of emigrants to 
Australia and New Zealand was, in 1843, 
8,544. The births in 1843 were 7,152; the 
deaths in 1843 were 2,293, of whom 1,115 
were children, being a less mortality than in 
England. ‘The proportion of deaths to births | 
in 1843 was as 32 to 100, being less than half | 

the proportion in England. 
The exports of 1842 am’ted to £1,067,411 
Do. of 1843 * 1,172,320 


| 


ito the growth of the vine. 





being an increase of 10 per cent. The increase 


Coal of an excel- 
lent quality is found in the neighbourhood of 
the Hunter river, and tobacco grows luxuri- 
antly. With its great range of latitude, the 
colony is suited for the production of the arti- 
cles of tropical as well as of colder climes ; and 
the growth of sugar, silk, coffee, &c., might be 
Its mineral treasures 
are only now being developed, and among them 
may be mentioned marble of a very fine 


stance, the amount of the civil list for Austra- | quality. 


Such has been the rise, and such is the pres 
sent state of this very interesting and impor- 
tant colony—interesting as being another offset 
from the great Anglo-Saxon family, which has 
belted the world with its outpourings, and which 
is apparently destined, in conjunction with its 
great Anglo-American relative, to subdue all 
languages, laws, religions, and literature to 
itself, and to melt down and amalgamate into 
one great universal family all the nations of 
the earth. The colony of Australia is impor- 
tant, on account of its rapidly increasing ex- 
tent, as a new member of the commercial 
world, as opening new sources of employment 
to the industry and the talent of mankind, and 
additional means of promoting the rational 
happiness and enjoyment of the great human 


of exports within the last ten years has been | family.—N. Intelligencer. 


197 per cent. Among the principal exports 
are tallow, beef, sperm oil, seal skins, cedar 
timber, &c. 

The revenue of the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1843, was 70,5001. 14s. 10d. ; 1844, 
64,1821. 1s. 8d. 


Of this latter amount the duties 
on spirits imported was - 
On spirits distilled in the colony, 


£17,402 167 


Licenses to retail and distil, - 896 00 
Post Office, : : : 4,097 43 
Land sales, . . - 1,140 13 5 


Licenses to depasture stock on 


Crown lands, - - - 7,020 00 


811; in 1843, 145,653. 


producing 719,358 bushels. 
1,559 cwt. { 1843, 6,098 cwt. 


1843, were 558; tonnage, 110,864. 
built in 1833 were 6; in 1843, 47. 


(including steamers) are in number 272, of 


oe 


For ‘ The Friend.” 
Gas Destructive to Trees. 


Thinking the following paper of general in- 
terest to our citizens, I request its insertion in 
«The Friend.” A Svuescriser. 


From the Journal de Pharmacie. 


2,839 10| Chemical examination of the earth taken 


from beneath the dead trees on the Boule- 
vards of Rouen, by J. Grrarvin. 


The municipal government of Rouen replant- 
ed, in 1843, part of the Boulevard Cauchoise. 
The trees were in a perfectly satisfactory state 


The acres in cultivation in 1834 were 74,-| of vegetation, but in the spring of 1845 they 
Of these, 78,083 | all died. 
were sown with wheat, producing 1,000,225 | keeper of the public walks, into the cause of 
bushels ; and 29,061 were sown with maize, | this accident, led him to believe that it was the 


The researches of M. Dubreuil, the 


infiltrations of the gas for lighting the city. 


The tobacco produced in 1834 was about | Being consulted by the authorities on the sub- 


ject, | received a specimen of the earth taken 


Vessels inwards, in New South Wales, | from beneath the dead trees, with a request that 

Vessels | 1 would analyze it,—and say whether the infil- 
The ves- | trations of the gas were of a nature to render 
sels holding a register from the port of Sydney | the earth unfit for vegetation. 


The report then details the experiments 


from 8 to 418 tons burden; of which 23 are} made, and adds, It is easy to see by these ex- 
whalers. There are 11 steamers, the largest | periments that the earth taken from beneath 
194 tons, trading between Sydney and other | the dead trees on the Boulevard Cauchoise, has 





settlements on the coast. 

Australia will become, in time, a manufac- 
turing country. ‘Tweed is already woven there 
of colonial wool, and dyed with colonial dyes, 
to a very considerable extent. A cloth manu- 
factory has been established on the river Hun- 
ter, and salt works and iron foundries are 
already in operation. Steamers are built in 
Australia, and the whole of their machinery 
made in the country. The quantity of wool 
produced has been stated. Mines of copper 
and lead and quicksilver have been discovered. 


very different properties from good soil, and 
that it contains very perceptible quantities of 
empyreumatic oily matters, alkaline sulphurets 
and ammoniacal salts. ‘The presence of these 
substances proves that this earth has been im- 
pregnated with the infiltrations from the gas 
which always contains them, after the best pos- 
| sible purifications. 

And as sulphuretted hydrogen, ammoniacal 
gas, and above all the empyreumatic oils even 
when in very small quantities, stop the vegeta- 
tion and kill the roots and other organs of the 
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plants with which they come in contact for a 
length of time, | am convinced that the death 
of the young trees in the Boulevard Cauchoise 
is owing to these infiltrations. Already in 
1842 M. Newmann in the garden of plants in 
Paris, had proved that they had caused the 
death of a great number of elms in the boule- 
vard of the Paris Hospital. 

The earth in which the trees have perished, 
cannot admit of new plantations, because it is 
smitten with absolute barrenness, and will be 
for a long time, if not forever, unsuitable for 
every kind of vegetation. 

Besides, the infiltrations of gas are propaga- 
ted to great distances, and may destroy vege- 
tation for a considerable space around. 

The administration cannot pay too much 
attention to the serious inconveniences which 
result from the placing of gas pipes in the envi- 
rons of public walks planted with trees, so ne- 
cessary to the ornament of a city and the 
salubrity of the air. 


—=>_—- 



































































Selected. 
LINES ADDRESSED TO A CHILD, 
BY JANE GRAY. 


Seest thou the rose ? 
It sprin; eth from the lowly earth, 
It hath a bright and lovely birth, 
W here the warm east wind blows— 
So when God’s Spirit breathes may sweet flowers 
start, 


Gladdening the low and earthly place, thy heart. 


Seest thou the stars? 
They shine with pure and heavenly light, 
Shedding their radiance on the night, 

No mist their glory mars— 
So bursting through the clouds that darkly roll, 
May the pure day-star rise within thy soul! 


May thy young years 
Be given to Him that gives thee all; 
No doubt disturb, no fear appal; 
Bat all thy spring-time tears 
Flow out in gratitude to him above, 
Who draws thy youthful heart with cords of love. 


Still be a child, 
Even when age its snow shall shed, 
And years go dimly o’er thy head— 
A daughter reconciled, 
As humbly to thy Father’s footstool drawn, 
As when thou satest there in life’s clear morn. 





For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY, 
From 1764 to 1782, 


(Continued from page 246.) 


As might have been expected, the informa- 
tion of the general refusal of the colonies to 
receive the tea, and of the destruction of that 
portion sent to Boston, was received in Eng- 
land by the king and his ministers with great 
indignation. Parliament manifested an unusu- 
al amount of unanimity in their determination 
to punish the colonists. The port of Boston 
was closed, and its custom-house removed to 
Salem until such a time as the king should be 
satisfied they had become good subjects, and 
the East India Company should have been re- 
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munerated for its loss. By another act, Par- | operate with the committee of merchants, 
liament, in subversion of the colonial charter, 
vested in the crown during the king’s pleasure 
the nomination of all counsellers, magistrates, 
and officers. 
upon the inhabitants. 


‘Troops also were to be quartered 






A 
general meeting of all classes was held on the 
18th, to elect a committee to correspond with 
the other colonies and with other counties in 
Pennsylvania, in order that all might unite in 
endeavours for * procuring relief for our suffer. 


These, and some other acts of the ministry,| ing brethren, obtaining redress of American 


caused an earthquake-wave of discontent to 
sweep throughout the provinces. 
sympathy with the people of Boston were held 
in many places, and the Ist of the Sixth month, 
(1774) the day in which the port was to be 
closed, was held as a day of fasting throughout 
the colonies. 
held, purporting to be composed of all religious 
societies, in the Fifth month [perhaps the 29th, ] 
which decided that it would be proper to close 
all the stores and suspend business. 
proceedings were published on the morning of 
the 30th. 
meeting of many of the members of the Society 
of Friends was held to consider what was best 
to be done relative to the advertisement. 
knew that public fasts were, to the great body 
of those who engaged in them, solemn mocke- 
ries; mere external forms, to which they 
brought neither sanctified, repentant nor hum- 
bled hearts. 
Beside this, with great sympathy with the citi- 
zens of Boston in their ardent attachment to 
liberty, they had a Christian testimony against 
the mode and manner of their asserting it, in 
the wanton destruction of the tea. 
interchange of sentiment, the following address 
to the public was agreed on, and published in 
the newspapers. 

“ Observing im the Pennsylvania Packet of 
this day, a notification, ‘ that a number of per- 
sons composed of the members of all societies 


Meetings of 


In Philadelphia a meeting was 


These 


On the afternoon of that day, a 


They 


They could not engage therein. 


After free 


in this city, met and unanimously agreed, that 
it would be proper to express their sympathy 
for their brethren at Boston, by suspending all 
business on the first day of the next month ;— 


the people called Quakers though tenderly 
sympathizing with the distressed, and justly 
sensible of the value of our religious and civil 
rights, and that it is our duty to assert them in 
a Christian spirit, yet in order to obviate any 
misapprehensions which may arise concerning 


us, think it necessary to declare, that no person 


or persons, were authorized to represent us on 


this occasion; and if any of our community 
have countenanced or encouraged this proposal, 
they have manifested great inattention to our 
religious principles and profession, and acted 
contrary to the rules of Christian discipline es- 
tablished for the preservation of order and good 
government among us. 

“Signed on behalf and at the desire of the 
Elders and Overseers of the several meetings 
of our religious Society in Philadelphia, and 


other Friends met on the occasion, the 30th of 


the Fifth month, 1774. 
Joun REYNELL, 
James PEMBERTON, 
Samvuet Noste.” 

A disposition to support Boston was mani- 
fest throughout the colonies everywhere ; and 
a Congress of deputies was again proposed as 
the most likely mode of procuring relief. A 
large meeting of mechanics in Philadelphia on 
Sixth month 8th, appointed a committee to co- 






































grievances, securing our rights and liberties, 
and re-establishing peace ahd harmony between 
Great Britain and these colonies, on a consti- 
tutional foundation.” 

Measures were now in agitation, which look. 
ed to such a resistance to oppression, as must, 
if the oppression were continued, terminate in 
blood and revolution. With these, no true. 
hearted disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
brought experimentally to know his peaceable 
Spirit and kingdom, could take any part. The 
members of the Meeting for Sufferings im Phi- 
ladelphia, spent much time together, consider- 
ing the awful signs of the political world, and 
waiting upon their Lord, of whose government 
and peace prophecy hath declared there should 
be no end, in order to know what it was their 
duty to do, whereby they might manifest their 
attachment to them, and the principles he had 
given them to uphold, 

At their meeting held Sixth month 16th, 
their committee state, ‘‘ A considerable time 
was spent in this meeting, in a weighty consi- 
deration of the fluctuating state of people’s 
minds. In the situation of public affairs, it 
appeared to be the sense of the meeting, it 
would be the safest, and most consistent for us, 
as a religious Society, to keep as much as pos- 
sible from mixing with the people in their hu- 
man policy and contrivances, and to forbear 
meeting in their public consultations. Snares 
and dangers may arise from meetings of that 
kind, however well disposed, individuals may 
be, to mitigate and soften the violent disposition 
too prevalent. It being a season in which it 
is abundantly needful to seek best wisdom to 
guide and preserve in safety and in consistency 
of conduct with our religious profession.” 

In the Seventh month this meeting directed 
an epistle to their brethren in London. They 
say 1n it,— 

“Our last intelligence to you was dated in 
the First month. We informed you of our 
situation at that time, and the means used to 
excite the members of our religious Society to 
a circumspect watchful conduct, and to guard 
against promoting or joining in any measures 
proposed for the support of civil liberty, which 
are not dictated by wisdom from above, which 
is ‘ pure, peaceable, and gentle,’ which we have 
grounds to hope had a good effect. 

“‘ Heretofore the commotions have chiefly 
prevailed in those places where the people are 
most numerous and compacted ; but the leaders 
in these political affairs now seem unwearied 
in their endeavours to spread an universal 
alarm through the country, in order to procure 
the united voice in favour of such resolutions 
and measures as they apprehend are necessary 
to be taken for asserting and supporting their 
civil liberties. 

“The members of our Society are numerous 
in these provinces, and of course it is to be ex- 
pected their sentiments on such occasions are 
various. Some have been present at the public 
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meetings of the people, and some » who have| oe Timber Raft on the Rhine.—The great | Franks, if they wish it, are admitted as stu- 
been nominated have attended on committees, | raft slowly fell down the Rhine, which we dents, as well as Turks. A thorough know- 
These, for want of duly considering the nature | were ascending, and appeared a floating moun- ledge of all the Oriental languages, and of 
of the business, and the consequence of attend. | tain of timber. It was from eight to nine hun- | French, is made of prime necessity before the 
ing such meetings, have subjected themselves | dred feet long, and from sixty. to seventy feet | pupils can proceed to any ulterior studies, It 
to be considered as parties, though they do not| broad. As it approached us, we perceived a| was requisite to choose some E suropean lan- 
approve of the measures. Nevertheless we | village, inhabitants, and cattle. ‘The village| guage asa key to the knowledge of western 
have the satisfaction to observe, that when we consisted of a dozen cabins, the inhabitants of| nations, and French being of all of them, the 
are met together to weigh and consider the | seven or eight hundred rowers and labourers, | one most generally spoken, was selected as the 
present difficulties, and the fluctuating state of ‘and the cattle of about thirty bullocks and fittest for the purpose in view. Mathematics, 
the people, we have been favoured with such | above a hundred sheep, under the care of but-| history, and geography are especially studied, 
unity, as encourages us to hope we shall be|chers. 1 thought at first they were the inhabi- | and it is not till the scholar has competently 
able to support our peaceable testimony in these | tants of some ruined town, who were migrating | acquired all these, that his strictly professional 
difficult times. with their goods and chattels ; but the captain | education commences. During the last year 
** When we consider the wisdom by which | told me that it was merely a raft of oak and fir | sixteen young men received diplomas as medi- 
our worthy forefathers were influenced in the | timber, bound from Mentz to Dordrecht. Asjcal practitioners from this establishment, and 
settlement of the constitution of these two pro-| it was six o’clock in the evening, or supper| forty women got diplomas as midwives. From 
vinces, that of Pennsylvania in particular,—j| time, we soon beheld a new scene. At six|the report of Dr, Spitzer, a German, who is 
the invaluable religious privileges which they | o’clock precisely, the pilot of the raft gave a|the head professor of the school, it appears 
were careful should be extended to people of| shout, and a large basket was hoisted at the|that the prejudice against vaccination, which 
all denominations, in the enjoyment whereof|end of a pole. This seemed to be the signal|has so long prevailed throughout Turkey, is 
through the kindness of Divine Providence, | for supper, for every one, with the exception} rapidly disappearing. ‘The report says that 
and the clemency of the kings who have pre-|of the pilot and a dozen men, who, with the| 12,000 children were vaccinated in the presence 
sided over the British dominions, we have been | help of long poles, continued to guide the huge | of the Sultan, during his late tour in the pro- 
hitherto protected,—we esteem it a favour | mass, drew near, porringer in hand, an enor-| vince, and that on the whole, within the year, 
which calls for our most grateful acknowledg- | mous caldron, containing soup for eight or nine | 43,800 subjects of the Porte had received vac- 
ments ; and it is with much concern we per-| hundred persons; and we wished them a good|cination. In brief, this institution, though on 
ceive any measures proposed, or pursued,| appetite. In order to form an idea of the little|closer examination one might find much to 
which are not consistent with the authority | world termed a great raft, it must be known| blame with respect to the details of its admin- 
and good order of government, as established | that its crew ordinarily consume, during their | istration, is full of promise.—Late Paper. 
by our laws and charter, and may have a ten-| passage down the Rhine, about 50,000 lbs. of 
dency to introduce anarchy and confusion. | bread, 18 to 20,000 lbs. of fresh meat, eight Mili Gl Li Hoski } 
Therefore we cannot approve of the people) or ten tons of salt meat, 10 or 12,000 lbs. of h ; "4 toe es one PES ane 
collecting at town meetings for the debating | cheese, 10 to 15 tons of butter, 30 or 40 sacks . a . . aoe by & be ee an te frat 
and determining on matters of important and| of peas, &c., 500 or 600 measures of beer, sift d a od ulteriag & wor hi e oe 
general concernment, which, though unprece-| and eight or ten hogsheads of wine. It is ne- i "bad — ae hie aa _ Lieu : 
dented in former times, have on late occasions | cessary to be a skilful pilot, in order to guide Gr he . Te aede q hirt ace , 
been drawn into practice, and we fear may | such a mass through the windings, the rocks, we a -~ 4 ‘th ~ oo oF cal sa 
endanger our civil and religious liberties. and the eddies of the Rhine ; and it sometimes |®" One-third the b gece: eo feat 
« At the same time that we are desirous to| happens that portions of the raft break loose,|S*™@ Moment. The wonder is that a single 
maintairf our Christian testimony inviolate, and | or even that it wholly founders, For this, the|™82 Survived to approach so near, yet Major 
sensible it cannot be effected otherwise than by | inhabitants of the Rhine banks are wont to say Allen and a few of the remainder passed to 
such stability of conduct as the Truth leads to, | that a raft owner requires three separate capi- within thirty feet of the wall before withdraw- 
yet we are not unaffected spectators of the sor-| tals, one on the water, another on land, and a|'"g for reinforcement. 
rowful contest subsisting between Great Britain| third in his pocket. In fact, a raft afloat on| The record of Hoskins’s fate has been brief 
and the inhabitants of these colonies, and we|the river costs its owner above a million of|—~2" insertion of his name in the list of the 
are sensible it must also affect the minds of| francs, (£40,000,)—Alezander Dumas’s Ex- killed, often misspelt, eee ner to 
many brethren in your nation. Sometimes a | cursions. another regiment ee v = io ‘4 the 
hope is revived that by patient waiting with an only Aistory of the affairs of the 8 oe 9th 
humble reliance on that Divine power which| Education in Turkey.—The annual exami- of May, he is designated Lieut. A. Haskins. 
on many former occasions has interposed to} nation of the pupils of the medical school of Thus silently perish the professional ability 
avert the storms which have impended, some} the Galata Seran took place at Constantinople and pride of the officer and the ores vaeaee 
way may be opened wherein we may be mu-|a few days ago. The Sultan, Mahomet Ali,|° the friend. This is military glory !—Late 
tually instrumental, to engage the attention of| the grand Vizer, and several other of the chief | “*+ Paper. 
those in power for conciliating the differences, | officers of the Porte, were present on the occa- 

and averting the scourge threatening both|sion. This establishment is a very important} Extraordinary Experiment.—Welearn that 
countries. ‘I'o effect which, if an opportunity | one, and is increasing in importance every |a successful attempt to raise potatoes from seed 
offers in the pointings of true wisdom, we hope| year. It was first founded by Sultan Mah-|sown in the beginning of September has been 
and desire you may be favoured with right| moud, but till within the last seven or eight| made in Prussia, A correspondent of the Leip- 
judgment to embrace it.” years appeared to be a very abortive institu-| sic Gazette says that “ in the beginning of Sep- 
The epistle then notes, that a state of hosti-| tion. Of eighty scholars who originally at- | tember, by way of experiment, he laid out a 
lity existed between the Indians and the fron-| tended the lectures of its professors, only fifteen | little bed in his garden, and planted half with 
tier inhabitants of Virginia and Pennsylvania, | were found, after long attendance, capable of| white and half with red potatoes, covering them 
owing to the aggression and cruel treatment| profiting by the instruction imparted, or taking | only slightly with earth. ‘The potatoes throve 
the natives had received at the hands of some|a place, except in the very lowest classes. It| more rapidly and stronger than in the spring 
of the citizens of the former province. The| now entertains 400 pupils, who are inmates,| season.” Another writer says: “In spite of 
Governor of Pennsylvania had called a special |}and besides has public lectures for external) the severe winter I have, on the Ist of Novem- 
meeting of the assembly to consider this impor-| students. Of those who are boarded and cloth- | ber, covered up potatoes, (having a stalk only 
tant subject, and at the time of the issuing of|ed by the establishment one hundred and twen- | a foot high,) and they have grown admirably, 
this epistle they were still in session. ty-five are boys. Not only is the science of|and are perfectly formed.” ‘The writer states 
: (To be continued.) medicine taught, but general education is there | that ‘‘ the specimen furnished him of these win- 
— very earnestly pursued. Rays and even|ter potatoes were indeed of so remarkable a 
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kind that it furnishes a srrone RECOMMENDA- | mangle and destroy each other. Brother slay- 
T10n in favour of winter culture.” |ing brother, and urging each other to do their 

In this connexion we would suggest to ous | worst in plying the murderous task. The “ Afier the battle [ rode over the whole 
farmers the propriety of making this experiment | ground strewed with the maimed, the mutilated, field. Parties were engaged in burying the 
immediately, especially as the rot has cut off|the dead and the dying. ‘The air filled with | dead—but there were still hundreds of bodies 
the prospect of our ordinary supply. If the|the thunder of the artillery, the shouts and | lying stiff and cold, with no covering save the 
experiment succeeds as above represented, we | curses of the combatants, the shrieks and wails | scanty remnant of clothing which the robbers 
should like to see whether by this means the|of the wounded, and the groans and prayers | of the dead found too valueless to take from 
ravages of the rot may not be counteracted. | of the dying. ‘Think of the number of harm-|them. 1 saw the human body pierced in every 
We are inclined to think it may, especially if| less women and children killed by the balls| place. I saw expressed in the faces of the 
(as some think) the injury is the result of an | and the bursting shells ; and now when the din |dead almost every expression and feeling, 








named Couch, of our company, were the only 
persons whose bodies | easily recognized. 








insect.— Late Paper. 




















The Proposed Illumination. 


TO THE CITIZENS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be call- | 
ed the children of God.” 
“ Ye have heard that it hath been said, thou shalt | 
love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But J say 
unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse | 


you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them | 
that despitefully use you and persecute you; that ye | 


may be the children of your Father which is in hea- | 
ven.” 


and our Redeemer. ‘The blessing appertains 
to consent to, or connive at contention and 
violence, and are prepared to adopt the glori- 
ous anthem which heralded the advent of the| 
Messiah—* On earth peace, good will to men,” | 

The obligation to obey his emphatic injunc- 
tion, “ Love your enemies,” &c., is binding 
upon us all. No circumstances can release us 
from acting in accordance with the spirit which 
it breathes; no sophistry extenuate the guilt 
which accrues from knowingly going counter 
thereto, by engaging in, or giving countenance 
to war and bloodshed. Ours is professedly a 
Christian community—we acknowlege our- 
selves in word, to be the disciples of the Prince 
of Peace—to be dependent upon His mercy 
who died for us, and to be bound by his pre- 
cepts and commands, both as they are record- 
ed in the Holy Scriptures, and as they are 
made known in the secret of the heart. How} 
then can we secretly exult, or publicly rejoice 
over the misery and destruction of our fellow- 

























































































creatures? How can we, while assuming the 
name of Christ, openly set his commands at 
defiance, and proclaim that we hate those who 
are called our enemies, and triumph over the 
wretched end of the thousands who have been 
sent to an untimely grave, unprepared, it may 
be, to meet their Judge ? 

Christian Professors of Philadelphia ! pause 
and consider. For what is the intended illu- 
mination? Why is it proposed? and what is 
designed to be its effect? It is to give expres- 
sion to your sentiments and your feelings re- 
specting the horrid battles which have just 
been fought between your fellow-men—the 




























































































meek, the lowly, the harmless Son of God. 








tle fields as they are described by those who 
participated in the dreadful scenes. Thousands 
who had never seen or heard of each other be- 








Picture to yourselves, if you can, those bat- | 











fore, meeting in deadly conflict, their vilest 
passions roused to a state of frenzied excite- 
ment, and their greatest efforts put forth to 

















lingering in pain and anguish, until death shall 
release them from the misery of the noisome 
hospitals. With all this, call to mind the wives 
made widows, and the children made orphans 
by the appalling acts now about to be celebra- 
ted, and then ask yourselves whether it will 
become you as Christians, to join in with the 
proposai, to tell the world in the emphatic lan- 
guage of conduct, “ This is the fruit of the 
religion we profess—we rejoice in it—it is in 


} 7 . . oO . . : 
| of battle is over, and while you are called upon; Some seemed to have died execrating their 
to testify your joy, how many hundreds are} 


enemies, and cursing them with their last 
breath—others had the most placid and resign. 
ed expression and feeling. Some seemed to 
have died defending their lives bravely to the 
last, while others evidently used their last 
words in supplicating for mercy. Here lay 
youth and mature age calmly reposing in un- 
timely death.” 

“ Among the hundreds of the dead whom | 
saw there, | was much touched by the appear. 
ance of the corpse of a Mexican boy, whose 


accordance with the precepts of the New Tes-| age, | should think, could not have exceeded 


This is the language of Christ, our Lord,|tament, and herein we, as professed disciples| filteen years. 


of Christ, may and will triumph.” 


and the lesson that it will teach may be heard 


and felt throughout the whole length and 


breadth of our land. It will be the sanction 
given by all those who participate in it, to the 
misery and guilt which have accompanied the 
deeds celebrated. 

Pause then, fellow-citizens, before you act— 
before you glory over such events! Rather 
let mourning and sorrow clothe your spirits, 
that being humbled before God, we may be 


| prepared to lift up holy hands, and pray unto 


him, if haply his righteous judgments for blood- 
guiltiness may be averted from our beloved and 
favoured country; and interceding that the 
rulers of the nations may be brought to see the 
iniquity of destroying their fellow men, and led to 
put a stop to the effusion of human blood ; that 
the Spirit and precepts of Him who came to 
proclaim peace on earth and good-will to men, 
may prevail ; and so the day be hastened when 
“nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 





A Battle Field. 


The New Orleans Delta contains a letter 
from Saltillo, from which we take several para- 
graphs. ‘The testimony is that of an eye-wit- 
ness, who so far from showing any particular 
horror for war, in general, fills his letter with 
praises of the bravery of the American troops. 

* At one time during the fight, we returned 
over the ground on which was made our first 
charge. We there saw the mangled bodies of 


| our fallen comrades, and although animated by 
children of one common Father, all of them, | 
like yourselves, professing the name of the 


the excitement of the fierce contest which was 
just then renewed, vet I think there was not a 
heart among us which did not for a moment 
cease to beat on beholding that horrible scene. 
But for his straw hat, and a few other articles 
of clothing which the ruffians had left on him, 
I should have failed to recognize the body of 
young Eggleston. He was shot, stabbed, and 
otherwise abused. This was, indeed, the fate 


of all whom I saw. Lieut. Moore, and a man 


A bullet had struck him full 


This in| through the breast, and must have occasioned 
to all, who in thought, word and deed, refuse | effect the Illumination is designed to proclaim ; 


almost instant death. He was lying on his 
back, his face slightly inclined to one side, 
and, although cold, yet beaming with a bright 
and sunny smile, which eloquently told the 
spectator that he had fallen with his face to his 
country’s foe.” 

* Saltillo is one vast hospital. Beside our 
own wounded, (four or five hundred in number,) 
Gen. Taylor has collected all the wounded 
Mexicans who were left by their army, and 
put them in hospital. It is most disgusting 
to visit one of those places. All of them, (the 
Mexicans,) are badly wounded, for those that 
were slightly wounded went off. They are 
dying every hour in the day.—Late Paper. 





John Randolph on Slavery. 


A few years before the death of J. Ran- 
dolph, he was one morning, during the session 
of Congress, walking from his lodgings in 
Washington to the Capitol, in order to take his 
seat in the House. It so happened, that as he 
passed along the Pennsylvania Avenue, he fell 
into company with Edward Stabler, with whom 
he was acquainted. As they were passing 
along the street, they met a wagon, into which 
were crowded a number of coloured women 
and children, followed by twenty or thirty col- 
oured men, handcuffed and chained together, 
and guarded by two armed white men, on 
horseback. This spectacle, coming as it did, 
suddenly before them, produced a strong sen- 
sation in them both, and they involuntarily 
stopped until the whole had passed, without a 
word being spoken by either of them. After 
a short pause, Edward Stabler remarked: 
“This’ is indeed a shocking spectacle—to be 
exhibited here, almost under the shadow of the 
Capitol of the United States! We profess to 
be the advocates of equal rights, and claim to 
be the first people in the world, and yet we 
here see before us a number of our fellow-men, 
without having committed any breach of the 
laws, or being charged with any offence what- 
ever chained like condemned criminals, and 
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driven under the very eyes of the National | little treasured store, which had been | garnered | Preparation for Death. —W bee you lie 
Legislature now in session, like beasts to mar- for future uses. We placed the money and | down at night compose your spirits as if you 
ket! The nations of Europe have their seve-| the seed as we found them, and will take care| were not to awake till the heavens be no more. 
ral ministers and representatives here, who/|that they are delivered according to the child-| And when you awake in the morning, consider 
will witness this scene, and who, probably, will | ish request.—Phila. N. American. that new day as your last, and live according- 
make it known to their respective Govern- jly. Surely that night cometh, of which you 
ments. What must people of other nations| Singular Instinct of a Pelican.—When a_ will never see the morning, or that morning of 
think of us, when they will learn that in the British regiment was returning to England | which you will never see the night, but which 
face of all our boasting professions about lib- | from the Expedition to Egypt under Abercrom- of your mornings or nights will be such, you 
erty, we permit the most odious tyranny and bie, there accompanied a tame Pelican which| know not, Let the mantle of worldly enjoy- 
cruel oppression to be openly practised upon | had been taken in Egypt with a broken wing, ments hang loose about you, that it may be 
millions of our people with impunity ?” Ran-| which had been amputated by the surgeon. It easily dropped when death comes to carry you 
dolph remained silent for a minute, and then|so happened that while it was on board the! into another world. When the corn is forsak- 
said, with emphasis: “ Sir, 1 do not care what ship, the other wing was also broken, and it) ing the ground, it is ready for the sickle ; when 
Europe, or what the people of any other coun-| had to undergo the same operation. Severe) the fruit is ripe it falls off the tree easily. So 
try may think or say of us—this is of no con- | as this was, however, the bird recovered, but) when a Christian’s heart is truly weaned from 
sequence, and | wholly disregard it.” He then |always appeared alarmed when the surgeon the world, he is prepared for death, and it will 
in a subdued tone, and with much earnestness, came near him, though perfectly familiar and | be the more easy forhim. A heart disengaged 
added—* But when I reflect upon what God |at ease with the rest ‘of his fellow passengers, | from the world is a heavenly one, and then we 
Almighty may think of us, I confess to you| both those of the regiment and the ship’s com-| are ready for heaven, when our heart is there 
that | tremble for my country !’—Baltimore | pany, taking fish and other food with great | before us.— Boston. 
Visiter. familiarity out of their hands. One day, how-| —— 
ever, he appeared very uneasy and certainly} The amount of cash remittances from Ame- 
Coal Gas and Camphine superseded.—We | very ill, so much so that all thought he was| rica received by the Central Relief Committee 
learn that Mons. Jobard, following out a hint | dying—when with the fine point on the end of| of the Society of Friends in Dublin, for three 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, has ascertained that | his huge bill, he opened a vein under the days, amounted to £9000, exclusive of the 
water may be made the means of a cheap illu-| | stump of one of his wings and thus let himself| large consignments of provisions on their way 
mination. It is decomposed by a very simple | bleed, after which he soon recovered, and was | as free offerings. 
process, and furnishes a beautiful light. A brought by the officer to whom he belonged to 
penny’s worth of oil duly mixed with water in | Scotland. This singular bird was well known From Bremen the number of emigrants has 
a retort will furnish the light of ten candles for |to many persons in Edinburgh, having attach- | been extraordinary, and in April and May will 
twenty hours. The French Government has |ed itself’ to the lady of the house, and fortu-| be yet greater. ‘Throughout all Germany ex- 
become the owner of the patent for public pur-| jnately to the cook, both of whom it would fol- | tensive preparations are -making for em.gration 
poses, and several large manufactories in|low like a dog. But it was observed to be) to the States. Indeed some districts are threat- 
France are now successfully using it. Our | exceedingly afraid of going into the water, | ened with complete depopulation.—Late Pa- 
readers will find in Fisher’s New York Ma- | aware probably that by the loss of its wings,| per. 
gazine for October a full account of the inven- \it had lost its balance which is so necessary to| —— 
tion.—Late Paper. birds both on the water and on the wing.—| In the course of a debate in the British 
Late Paper. | House of Commons, Lord John Russell took 
“ Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” — occasion to say—*‘ | have observed with great 
We were reading Orville Dewey’s Address to} Rules for Governing Children.—1. Exer-| pleasure and satisfaction the munificent sub- 
the public from a meeting in Washington for | cise your authority as seldom as possible, and | scriptions that have been made in the United 
the Relief of Ireland, in the presence of some | ‘instead of it employ kind persuasion and deli-| States of America for the relief of the destitute 
children. In it this sentence occurs— Mo-| berate reasoning; but when you exercise it, | poor in this country and freland. | think it is 
ther,” said a child dying of starvation, as one! make it irresistible. | not improper in this House for me, a British 
of the letters reports—* Mother, give me three | 2. Be careful how you threaten, but never | subject, to say that | am extremely gratified to 
grains of corn!” ‘That is what famishing Ire- lie. Threaten seldom, but never fail to exe-| find that the United States have not forgotten 
land says tous. The little ones were attentive | cute. The parent who is open-mouthed to| their common origin; and that, actuated by 
and absorbed, and the conversation for some/|threaten, and threatens hastily, but is irreso-! charitable feelings, they are making great ex- 
time was directed toward the misery of that | lute to punish, and when the child is not sub-| ertions to collect large sums of money for the 
unhappy country. The next morning after | dued by the first threat, repeats it half a dozen | relief of the existing “distress.” — Late ‘Paper. 
breakfast, as we stood at the back window, we) | times, with a voice of increasing violence, and | 
fw a little girl about four years old, feeding| with many shakes and twitches of the little} Cement for Grafting.—One part of good 
her pet chickens with crumbs of bread. Wel culprit, will certainly possess no authority. _| beefs tallow, two parts of pure bees-wax, vand 
opened the window and reminded her that there | 3. Avoid tones and gestures expressive of| four parts of rosin. Melt all and mix well; 
was other food in a kitchen closet for them ;| agitation for trivial matters, indicative of no de-| then pour into cold water, and work very tho- 
“Oh yes,” said she, “ [ know it, and kippies pravity, and exhibiting only the heedlessness| roughly, as shoemaker’s wax. We have fre- 
know it too, but no matter, this will do.” or forgetfulness of children, or perhaps nothing | quently used cement made with these propor- 
Some time after, as we were reading, the} more than is common to all young animals, a| tions, and it will not melt in hot weather, nor 
little one came to our side with a paper roll | love to use their limbs. In all such cases the} crack in cold weather.— Boston Cultivator. 























and handed it to us, saying: tones should be kind and persuasive, rather | —_ 
“Can’t you send this to the poor little Irish | than authoritative ; and even the gravity of au-| To take Mildew out of Linen.—Rub it well 
girl that is starving ?” thority should be reserved exclusively for cases| with soap, then scrape some fine chalk, rub 
“ What is it 7” we asked. of disobedience or depravity, or for the preven-| that also in the linen, lay it on the grass, and 
“ Kippies’ breakfast,” was the reply. tion of serious evil. A perpetual fretting at | as it dries, wet it a little, and the mildew will 


We opened it—it was orie of the paper cor-| children for little things, will inevitably harden | come out in thrice doing.— Late Paper. 
hucopias filled with bon bons for the stocking | their hearts, and totally destroy parental au- ——_ 
at Christmas, but in place of the confections, it|thority and influence. There never was a Great Curiosity. —A female Ourang Out- 
was now filled with corn! The votive offer- | fretting parent, who often threatened and seldom | ang arrived in Salem, Mass., last week, from 
ing of a child! But this was not all. Pour- performed, that had a particle of efficient gov- | the Coast of Africa, and is said to be the most 
ing the corn out on the table, at the bottom of|ernment.—E. D. Griffin. wonderful specimen of the kind ever imported 
the paper bag we found a cent, taken from the 





to this country, and is a very valuable animal. 








THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 1, 1847. 





THE YEARLY MEETING. 


The Yearly Meeting closed on Seventh-day 
morning after a session of unusual interest. 


THE FRIEND. 
salutary and pertinent counsel was administer- 
ed on the occasion by many of our experienced 
Friends. 

On the morning of Sixth-day the report of 
the Committee on Education was read, exhibit- 
ing the state of that concern within our limits. 
As the want of funds to assist Friends in re- 
mote situations has prevented the committee 


The attendance was large, and a number of | from being of much service in this respect, and 


ministering Friends from other Yearly Meet- 
ings were present. 

The proceedings on Second-day morning 
were chiefly confined to the reading of the 
epistles from London, Dublin, New York, Bal- 
timore, North Carolina, and Indiana Yearly 
Meetings. Noepistle from Ohio was received ; 
and two epistles, both purporting to be from 
New England, were stated by the clerk to be 
on the table. In the afternoon the representa- 
tives reported the names of the old Clerk and 
Assistant Clerk, who were re-appointed. 

A long discussion ensued on a proposal to 
read one of the epistles from New England, 
which resulted in referring the subject to the 
next Yearly Meeting. 

The morning and afternoon of Third-day, 
and part of Fourth-day morning, were occupied 
in reading the minutes of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings. The unusual length of these minutes 
was caused by the insertion upon them, of an 
examination of certain unsound writings of 
members of our Society, which had long been 
the cause of much uneasiness, and against 
which that meeting believed itself called upon 
to bear its testimony, by contrasting them with 
the writings of our early Friends. The ques- 
tion of approving of these minutes, and especi- 
ally of this examination, occasioned a discus- 
sion of several hours, and ended in the adop- 
tion of the document by the solid judgment of 
the meeting, which directed its publication by 
the Meeting for Sufferings. The calmness 
which covered the assembly after this conclu- 
sion was arrived at, was remarkable and com- 
forting to many Friends. 

In the afternoon of Fourth-day the reports 
of the Indian Committee, and of the Boarding- 
School Committee, were read and approved. 
The former stated that the condition of the In- 
dians in regard to agriculture and the arts, to 
education and temperance, was_ perceptibly 
improving; and encourages the hope that if 
they can be sustained in their present situation, 
the civilization of this small remnant of our 
native tribes will be permanently secured. 

The condition of the boarding-school at West- 
town was represented as being highly satisfac- 
tory. The average number of pupils during 
the past year was 166, and the good order and 


as it was feared that Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings were somewhat paralyzed in their 
exertions by the existence of the committee, 
which was thus unable to give efficient aid, it 
was released at its own request. 
The reports on the subject of spirituous li- 
|quors were next taken up, by which it appears 
that our testimony against their use as an arti- 
cle of drink is advancing, only 48 members 
being in that habit, or giving it to their work- 
;men. Two of the Quarterly Meetings, and 
many of the Monthly Meetings, appear to be 
entirely clear of it. 
In the afternoon, three of the epistles to other 

Yearly Meetings were read. The reading of 
the remainder, and of the minutes, occupied the 
|morning of Seventh-day. The meeting closed 
after a solemn silence ; and we think we may 
add, that it has been a strengthening and con- 
soling season to the great body of Friends. 





A small tract having been prepared by seve- 
ral well concerned individuals, setting forth the 
inconsistency with Christian principles of the 
illumination and rejoicing in this city on ac- 
count of the late destructive battles in Mexico, 
17,500 copies were printed, and all, or most of 
them, gratuitously circulated among our fellow- 
citizens. Believing that the publication was 
calculated to be of use in other places, we have 
deemed proper to transfer it to our paper of to- 


DYMOND’S ESSAY ON WAR. 


In addition to the Friends whose names ap- 
peared in our columns last week, the under- 
named will receive and forward to Joseph 
Snowdon contributions in aid of the fund to 
promote a free and extensive circulation of 
| Dymond’s Essay on War, especially to mem- 
| bers of Congress, State Legislatures, &c. 


West Grove. 
Salem, N. J. 
Plainfield. 

Birmingham. 


David Griscom, 
Richard M. Acton, 
Nathan Vail, 
Aaron Sharpless. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


In consequence of necessary repairs now 





improvement of the pupils was commended.| making in the main School Building at West- 
Considerable improvements have been made, | town, the committee have agreed to extend the 
and are now making, to the buildings, in con-| present vacation one week longer than the 
sequence of which the summer session of the} usual time. The next session will therefore 
school will not open till the 10th instant. jcommence on Second-day, the 10th of the 
A memorial concerning our deceased Friend | Fifth month, and be continued a week later, 
Ellen M‘Carty, a minister of Muncy Monthly | making the Fall vacation bvt two weeks. Con- 
Meeting, was also read. | veyances will be provided to leave Philadelphia 
Meetings for worship were held at all the | on that day, at 7 o’clock in the morning, to 
houses on Fifth-day morning. take the children to the school. 
The consideration of the state of society as} On behalf of the Committee, 
brought forward by the answers to the Queries, Tuomas Krauser, Clerk. 
occupied the afternoon of Fifth-day, and much 











Haverford School Association. 
The Annual Meeting of the Haverford 
School Association, will be held at the commit. 
tee-room, Arch street meeting-house, on Se. 


cond-day afternoon, Fifth month 10th, 1847, 
at 3 o’clock. 


Cuartes Enis, Secretary, 
Philad., Fourth mo. 26, 1847. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet. 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No, 
179 Vine street ;- William Bettle, No. 244 N, 
Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
Joseph Scattergood, No. 97 Spruce street; 
James R. Greeves, No. 510 Chestnut street; 
Benjamin Davis, No. 176 Arch street. 

Superintendent.—-Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Aitending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 


Resident Physician.— Dr. 
Worthington. 


Joshua H. 


————————————————— 


Diep, on the 4th of Third month last, in the 92nd 
year of his age, Jupan Tomas, a minister and mem- 
ber of Robeson Monthly Meeting, Berks county, Pa. 


, on the 9th ult., Anna A. WeNDELL, wife of 
Isaac Wendell, in the 60th year of her age. She had 
been afflicted for many years with pulmonary con- 
sumption, and during the latter part of her sickness 
her suffering was very great, which she bore witha 
remarkable degree of Christian patience and resigna- 
tion ; often exclaiming, when in much distress, “ Not 
my will, but thine, O Lord, be done.” Her close was 
calm and peaceful. 


, on the 29th of Third month, 1847, in the 82d 
year of his age, Jonn Lex, an esteemed member, and 
for many years an elder of Exeter Monthly Meeting. 
He was firmly attached to the ancient doctrines and 
testimonies of the religious Society of Friends, and 
was deeply interested in its welfare. Previous to his 
last illness, he several times expressed the belief, he 
should not live long; and once said, ‘I shall not live 
this year out,—it seems as though it were spoken to 
me, that I shall die this year.” His sufferings towards 
the last were at times great, and he frequently sup. 
plicated for patience. He appeared refreshed by 4 
dream, wherein he saw “A beautiful clear stream of 
water, which arose and came from the utmost part of 
the earth.” He spoke considerably on the subject, 
which could not be distinctly understood. On the 
21st he said, “O Lord, take me to rest and peace.” 
“If I can have a quiet and easy passage, when the 
time comes, it is all 1 crave.” He was very affection- 
ate, particularly towards his aged companion, testify- 
ing his confidence in her preparation for death, and 
his belief that neither would long survive the other. 
He encouraged his friends to go to meeting, saying, 
“I have been a diligent attender of ineetings for many 
years, and the longer I live, the more I see the neces- 
sity of it.” He at one time said, “I see my way 
clear.” Much that he uttered was not understood 
through the failure of his powers of articulation, but it 
was evident he was much engaged in supplication 
until near the final close. He was preserved in great 
patience, sweetness, and quietness throughout his se- 
vere sufferings, and we doubt not but he has entered 
into the rest prepared for the people of God. 
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